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COMMUNITY ENGLISH 

A MEANS OF MOTIVATION FOR ORAL AND WRITTEN 
COMPOSITION 



JOHN D. COOKE 
University of Colorado 



The obstacle that is hardest to overcome in teaching composi- 
tion is that the students lack a real immediate motive for expres- 
sion. Often the most diffident boy in the classroom will be among 
the most direct and powerful forces in the student council and 
later in public affairs. When he sees clearly the need of winning 
his classmates to an issue, he exerts himself to the best of his abil- 
ity, and his success is limited only by his skill in persuasion and by 
the stock of ideas at his command. If he can be convinced that the 
class in English composition will develop in him the power to present 
forcefully his opinions to his classmates now and to his employers 
and colleagues later on, the time for required courses in Freshman 
composition will be past. 

As has been suggested before in this journal, an excellent method 
of securing the alliance of skill in presentation with a copious stock 
of ideas is through a teacher trained in English and also in a pro- 
fession. Not only will an experienced engineer, an agriculturist, or 
a lawyer, if well trained in English, be better able to teach English 
composition to the novices of his profession; but for women 
there should be the same diversification. The prospective house- 
wife, to become interested in clubwork and domestic affairs, should 
be given a training different from that of the prospective nurse or 
business woman. The instruction should prepare the student for 
the requirements in the use of the English language likely to be 
met by one of his profession. 

The objection to the program suggested becomes apparent 
when one attempts to find a professional man qualified and willing 
to devote himself to the teaching of composition. A few colleges 
are adopting the plan with success; it is seldom practical for the 
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high school. Valuable co-operation may be given by instructors 
in technical subjects if they criticize the use of English in the 
work handed in to them. Their criticism, however, though it may 
be accurate and well placed, is seldom constructive or systematically 
developed. 

The value of the professionally trained English teacher is great- 
est in the advanced courses in technical writing. Perhaps in time 
the scope of the Freshman college English courses in the training in 
the mechanics of writing and in the fundamental principles of rhet- 
oric can be relegated entirely to the high schools. Then the college 
teacher can devote himself to the teaching of specialized or applied 
types of composition, whether literary, technical, or journalistic. 

In the preparatory courses, which should include both oral and 
written composition, whether given in college or high school, much 
can be gained if, in the selection of theme topics, an appeal is made 
to fundamental human interests treated in an organized, systematic 
way. In many of the oral-composition courses and textbooks 
as they now stand a great weakness is shown in the lack of sys- 
tematic procedure in the choice of subjects for discussion. The 
topic of one week or even of one day is often unrelated to the work 
of the succeeding week or day. While the principles of composi- 
tion to be demonstrated should form the chief connecting thread 
for the course, much more can be gained if, added to this, there 
is a continuity in the treatment of subjects, with more emphasis 
placed on the subject-matter. 

A life-interest of every student is citizenship. In "community 
English" the class is organized into different types of societies for 
the transaction of the business peculiar to each. The first day may 
well be spent in breaking down the feeling of formality that is 
likely to exist at the beginning of the semester. The class is trans- 
formed into a rally for school activities, students are called upon to 
speak extemporaneously for their favorite sports, and attention is 
directed, not to the correctness of language used, but to the power 
of the speech toward gaining recruits for one of the school activities. 
The important thing to be acquired the first day is the right atmos- 
phere in the class. The students must be made to feel that what 
they are working for is of prime importance for success in any 
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calling and that it will prove of everyday use to them. It is only 
by sincere co-operation, frank criticism, spontaneous effort, and 
perseverance that they can hope to become ready speakers and 
writers. 

It is not hard to convince students of the need of a better knowl- 
edge of parliamentary law. One day is spent in the introduction 
to the study and practice of Robert's Rules of Order; then the class 
becomes a country community for the organization of a school 
district. Practice in composition is given in the preparation of 
reports to the county superintendent and of announcements to the 
public that are necessary. These are simple kinds of writing, since 
most of them must be according to a prescribed form. However, 
they are considered carefully, discussed, and improved until 
everyone feels that they are presentable. In the preparation of 
the secretary's minutes emphasis is placed upon the accuracy 
with which the proceedings are recorded and upon the skill shown 
in choosing, condensing, and expressing the essential ideas. During 
this time the practice in parliamentary law has been continued 
until everyone is able to take his part in the meetings without 
embarrassment. It is a good time to encourage the students to 
take part in the literary societies of the school and in the young 
people's meetings of the churches, and to attend all of the different 
public meetings at hand. 

In the business of the district school board there is opportunity 
for the writing of a great many kinds of letters. At this time it is 
the purpose of the class to make a study of the letter form, both 
business and personal. In addition to the assignments in composi- 
tion, the students are interested in the literary and published letter 
as it has come down to us from different ages, and a great deal of 
reading is done. The letter is an excellent form of composition 
for the study of unity and coherence as well as of the formation of 
the sentence and paragraph. 

In the simplest type of business letter the student orders supplies 
or repairs for the classroom. It is surprising how much care is 
required to describe the simplest piece of apparatus with sufficient 
accuracy to make certain that the manufacturer will understand 
exactly what is wanted. Rough drawings and designs should 
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accompany the descriptions. A great variety of letters follows: 
the firm acknowledges the receipt of the order; the customer accepts 
the article and complains of its quality; the firm asks for payment; 
the customer seeks an extension of time; and on through a variety 
of transactions involving the writing of contracts, notes, and" 
different kinds of business forms. Examples may be found in the 
books on business English; real letters that can be obtained from 
local business men are even better for the study of current forms 
of correspondence. In the letters of application for positions as 
janitor, teacher, or principal, the letters of application, inquiry, 
and recommendation are considered from the standpoint of the 
board which is about to fill the position. 

Practice in the writing of personal letters concludes the exercises 
on the letter. These are of two types, the more or less formal one 
for particular occasions and the friendly "newsy" letter. Under the 
first head we include invitations of various kinds, acceptances, 
announcements, and letters of congratulation and condolence. 
Through investigation and frank discussion the class aims to make 
the form correct and the subject-matter in good taste and to the 
point. For the longer, informal letters the student is encouraged 
to use his favorite literary letters as models. Topics of current 
interest may be assigned; in general the letters deal with events 
in the life of the school or student. I have found the informal 
letter a particularly good form of composition to use in drawing 
out the bashful or timid student. After he has produced a letter 
that possesses intrinsic interest, he can revise it until it is correct 
in structure and form. 

When the class represents a commercial club, a farmers' 
grange, or a civic improvement society, the themes must be 
designed for a wider public, and the informal class discussion, 
except when the body is divided into committees for particular 
purposes, is replaced to a certain extent by the set speech and 
extemporaneous talk. Longer papers are assigned on subjects of 
particular interest to individual students; in many cases the 
subjects are continued for several weeks until the students have 
exhausted the material at hand. Some of the papers may deal 
with subjects in literature, art, science, and sociology; many of them 
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should be on topics of current interest, local and national, because 
they furnish the best material for the extemporaneous discussion 
which demands from the students a ready stock of information on 
various subjects. Usually different days are devoted to different 
interests. Debates on subjects that have been carefully investi- 
gated offer a pleasing alternative to those who do not wish to pre- 
pare an extended and carefully written paper. If a lantern and 
collection of slides are available, they will be of material aid to the 
student who is preparing his first lecture. 

These long papers and talks, as well as recent books, local 
speeches of interest, and musical recitals, furnish the material for 
numerous critiques and attempts at pr6cis writing. Since libraries 
and many department stores are adding rooms for the entertainment 
of children, it is not amiss, especially in classes of girls, to devote 
some time to story-telling. 

In conclusion, the pageant offers an interesting and not impos- 
sible excursion into a simple form of the drama. The students 
delight in digging out bits of local romance and adventure which can 
be worked into a pageant in prose or, occasionally, in verse. The 
attention of the student is in this way directed to the history of 
his own community; traditions are often discovered that possess 
all of the charm of the story-book ; and the restless boy or girl learns 
that his own home, after all, is an interesting place in which to live. 



